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TREES AS PROTECTORS FROM LIGHT- 
NING. 


Mr J. E. Strong, of Boston, proprietor of the 
nmproved lightning conductors, in a communication 
in the New York Observer, in reply to Prof. Olm- 
stead’s “ Remarks on Protection from Lightning,” 
says: 

“One word with regard to the protection of 
trees. Among the different kinds of trees, cue of 
the best conductors is probably theelm. In fact I 
find that the general impression among the com- 
munity is, that the elm is a very great protection 
to a building, if standing near it; some even con- 
sider it nearly if not quite as good a protection as 
a well constructed lightning rod. But of the num- 
ber of trees struck under such circumstances, that 
have come to my knowledge, the greater propor- 
tion have failed to protect the building ; so that, 
on the whole, [ think they enhance the danger, 
rather than otherwise. 

‘‘ A house in Springfield, Mass., was struck in 
1841, with a tall elm standing near it. The 
charge, which was a horizontal one, passed into 
the house directly through the branches of the tree, 
cutting off two limbs about two inches in diame- 
ter. Thence it passed through the whole length 
of the main building and L part, following a bell 
wire part of the way, and killing Mr Starkey, the 
proprietor of the house, and found egress at the 
back end of the roof of the L, near the ridge, 
where it tore off a shingle and some lead. The 
house was immediately afterwards furnished with 
lightning conductors ; and one great reason it was 
not done before was, because great confidence was 
placed in the protection of that tree. I will men- 
tion one more instance, to which I was an eye- 
witness, 

“Tn the summer of 1834, a large two-story house 
having one chimney in the centre, was struck by 
lightning, in New Hampton, N. H., with two tall 
poplar trees standing within about 12 or 14 feet of 
it. The charge appeared to descend obliquely n 
the form of a ball, and when within a few yards 
of the tops of the trees, it appeared to divide and 
descend on them both. On examination, it was 
found that a portion of the bark of both the trees 
was torn off about half way to the ground, below 
which there were no marks of violence, where it 
left them both and entered the building in two pla- 
ces. From one tree, it entered the house immedi- 
ately under the eves, following the wall downward, 
where two young men were sitting near the wall 
in the upper room: one was instantly killed, and 
the other at first was thought to be dead, but 
through great exertions was resuscitated. Thence 
the churge passed down through the lower rooin, 
shattering a looking-glass hanging on the wall, and 
killing a man who was sitting by the window with 
a child in his arms, the child remaining unhurt, 
and spent itself in the eellar beneath. 

‘¢From:the other tree, it entered the roof about 
midway from the eaves to the ridge, and passed 





through the garret, where a lot of stove funnel was 
lying in a horizontal position, but which did not 
seem to divert it from its course, as it passed trans- 
verscly through one piece, perforating a hole in 
both sides about five-sixteentlis of an inch in diam- 
eter, and thence passing through a partition wall, 
apart diverged and passed down the chimney, 
tearing away some of the brick and wood-work. 
The remainder passed down two or three feet fur- 
ther, and again divided; one part went directly 
down to the cellar; the other part was received by 
the hand of a lady who was just in the act of open- 
ing the door to pass out, and was killed. Then it 
passed across the floor of the room, where two 
young men were standing, whose feet were badly 
hurt; after which no trace of this part of the 
charge could be discovered. 

“ No satisfactory reasons were perceptible why 
the fluid should be diverted from the trees, as they 
were both green and in a flourishing condition ; 
and also the ground around their roots must have 
been very wet, as a great quantity of rain had al- 
ready fallen, 

‘«[ have been induced thus to particularize this 
case, froin the suggestion thrown out by Prof. Olm- 
stead, expressing a doubt whether any such in- 
stance ever occurred.” 


AGRICULTURAL APHORISMS. 

Annihilate the implements of husbandry which 
have been brought into existence in the course of 
a few hundred years, and the recollection of their 
uses, and starvation would be the consequence. 
So in a few hundred years from this time, the then 
inhabitants of the earth would starve on the prac- 
tice of our present system of husbandry. 

We are all born in sight of the mountain of plen- 
ty, and all desirous of reaching its summit; but 
let me tell you, that you can only do this by hold- 
ing on to a plow or hoe handle. If you attempt to 
climb up by any other means, you will surely tum- 
ble. He who never attempts to climb up this 
mountain, is a brute; he who attains half way, is 
a man; and he who reaches the summit, is a hero. 

With him who has “learned enough,” I claim 
no kin; nor will I keep his company. 

Nature works for the agriculturist while he is 
sleeping: who else can claim the bene/it ? 

Equally silly is he who is killing his land to fill 
his purse, with him who killed his goose to get the 
golden egg. 

We learn not so much by our own experience 
as by the experience of others; and it is much 
easier to procure this by reading than by travelling. 

He who seeks more light the more he finds, and 
finds more the more he seeks, is worthy to be call- 
ed a sage. 

Prejudice and conceit are the offsprings of igno- 
rance, and the great barriers to agricultural im- 
provement. 

A cent expended in money or time, in the pro- 
mulgation of agricultural knowledge, will add 
many dollars to the public stock. 

If you treat your land badly, it will return the 
compliment. 








Never plant on foul ground to save a plowing 
or on wet ground to save time. 

The best way to convert an agricultural bigot, 
is to put good exainples before him and be silent. 

If we make large crops at the expense of our 
land, it becomes every year more evident that our 
apparent gain is real loss. 

Manure is to a farm what daily food is to ar 
animal ; it must be procured at any sacrifice. 

It is necessary often to be reminded of what we 
already know.—Southern Planter. 





THE FARMER, 


In no other situation, perhaps, are to be found 
more of the substantial goods and comforts of 
life than centre around the fireside and home of 
the farmer, At this season of the year, when he 
has got his harvest home, his fragrant crib of ap- 
ples, his heaps of potatoes, and the corn house 
showing the yellow ears through the erevices to 
the very eaves ; his hay well secured, and his la- 
bor, if he hired any, paid; such a man has no 
cause for envy; he is happier than the President 
of the Union. Numerous, we hope, are such far- 
mers. No blessing is reached without toil and at- 
tention, and the horn of plenty may be said to be 
turned mouth downwards at the door of every in- 
dustrious tiller of the soil. 

It has often occurred to me that our farmers too 
often strive to obtain money rather than happiness. 
What can money procure that we have not about 
us ?—wholesome food, and plenty of it; plain, 
warm clothing, a welcome home, and a good con- 
science—ay, a clear conscience, more valuable 
than aught that can be purchased with money. If 
we have but a sufficiency, let us rather rejoice that 
we have little or no surplus cash ; for this species 
of wealth is accompanied with care, apprehension 
and anxiety. 

Most of us are desirous, in addition to supplying 
our own wants, to give our children a start on their 
journey. This is all right and proper; but if we 
look around us for thuse in the enjoyment of inde- 
pendence—those who are in coifortable circum- 
stances—shall we not generally find them the mak- 
ers of their own fortunes—self-raised—the children 
who were left or sent out into the world without a 
penny, and who are indebted for their success alone 
to good conduct and good management? If this 
be so, why then should we be so solicitous—why 
should we desire to leave our boys an inheritance 
that turns upon them the designs of bad men, in- 
duces a dislike for labor, and leaves them, too oft- 
en, without any thing but bad habits? Something 
may be given to our daughters to set them up in 
housekeeping when they get married, and especial. 
ly if they are so happy as to get an industrious 
man for a husband; but is not the best fortune we 
can give to our boys, a good, useful education, ing 
dustrious habits, and the example of good morals? 
—Far. Month. Visitor. 





There was excellent sleighing at Concord, N. H. 
on the 13th inst. The snow was 8 inches deep. 
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From the Farmer’s Monthly Visitor. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF FARMERS’ WIVES. 


A writer in the Visitor, for May, speaks of the 
great importance of females, especially the wives 
of farmers, being acquainted with all duties of a 
domestic kind, and bestows high encomiums upon 
her “who rises with the lark,” prepares suitable 
food for her family, &c. My opinion perfectly co- 
incides with hers as to the importance of a farmer’s 
wife to know, and that she superintend and assist 
in her domestic duties, so that every thing be done 
as it should be. Yes: [ would praise her for her 
skill in preparing the hot cakes and early break- 
fast. Yet I would contend for the superiority of 
her, who with neatness and skill performs her rou- 
tine of domestic duties with alacrity, in order to 
spend a few hours in useful reading, that she may 
impart light and knowledge to those around her, 
thereby enriching her own mind, and the minds of 
her children, so that they may become useful mem- 
bers of society. 

Time is making vast ravages among those who 
take an active interest in the welfare of our coun- 
try. Who are to take their places? Shail we 
look for them to our large cities? Do not many of 
their young men live in idleness and dissipation ? 
Are they accustomed to that close application to 
study and business, which is necessary to disci- 
pline their minds and fit them for important places 
in government? Where, I say, are we to look for 
our future legislators and statesmen, but among 
the sons of our honest yeomen ? 

And does not the formation of their minds de- 
pend upon their mothers? Are not the first im- 
pressions the strongest and most lasting? And 
are not those received from the mother? Is not 
the child taught the love of good and evil, and the 
love of God and his country, from his mother ? 
Does he not imbibe her sentiments and feelings 
with the first dawnings of reason? How impor- 
tant, then, that she be intelligent, and that her 
sentiments be correct and her judgment good, 

The business of farmers requires constant atten- 
tion through the busy seasons of the year; they 
have but little leisure for intellectual pursuits, or 
instruction of their children, and the woman who 
spends some portion of her time in useful reading 
and imparting the information thereby gained to 
those around her, does abundantly more to benefit 
her family, than she could possibly do in raking 
hay or picking potatoes. We are creatures of imi- 
tation, monkey-like. If a child sees his mother 
take a book, he likewise will take one. If she 
speaks of what she reads, he will likewise, and so 
imprint it on his memory. ‘The influence of such 
a woman is great. It will be felt around her, and 
it will tell upon a generation yet unborn. 

Women possess quicker sensibilities and finer 
feelings than men, and they have more leisure for 
improvement. Let them improve their time to the 
best advantage, and we shall have an intelligent 
community. 

A man’s mind is not very likely to expand or be 
elevated, whose wife can talk of nothing but feed- 
ing the ducks and chickens, though the ducks and 
chickens should be fed, and fed often, too. 

Pittsfield, Oct. 12, 1843. ACCA, 





Cement for Cisterns.—Ashes two parts, three 
parts clay, one part sand, mixed with oil, will make 
a cement as hard as marble, and impenetrable by 


LONGEVITY OF THE HORSE, 

A few days ago, there departed: this life a mare 
belonging to Mr Robertson, of View Park, Both- 
well—her principal claim to an obituary notice be- 
ing the fact that she had completed the extraordi- 
nary age of full forty years. She came into Mr 
Robertson’s possession in 1818, having then at- 
tained the comparatively advanced age of fifteen 
years, which completes the sum total we have sta- 
ted. “Jess,” as she was named, belonged to the 
hardy Highland breed, and during the period of 
twentyfive years, since she became Mr Robertson’s 
propegy, served him and his family—in plow, 
saddle, or gig, at kirk and market—with a degree 
of faithfulness which made her known in Bothwell 
and the surrounding parishes, as the very type of 
equine fidelity and perfection. For a long time 
past, “ Jess” has been looked upon with interest, 
as an animal which belonged to a race of horses 
that has long since passed away, and every one 
wag anxious to show her kindness by treating her 
with corn and hay. In this way, “ old Jess” never 
became poor, but remained “ dappled, sleek and 
glazie” to the very last—and in appearance, at 
least, a living contradiction to the great number 
of years which she had actually lived. For two or 
three years past she had been rather a kindly-used 
pensioner than a regular laborer ; but notwithstand- 
ing this age of ease, she was always put to any 
little job of work that was going, and was in_har- 
ness the very week before her death. Indeed “old 
Jess” might have lived still longer, but for an un- 
lucky accident which hastened her demise. On 
Sunday week, the venerable animal was enjoying 
her ease in a pasture through which there runs a 
stream, and having stumbled into this, she was un- 
able to recover herself, and lay for hours before 
her situation was discovered and assistance came. 
She apparently recovered under the treatment 
which was applied, but was found dead in the sta- 
ble next morning, caused, no doubt, either by the 
injuries she had sustained in the pool, or by the 
strains to which she had been subjected when 
drawn out of it. “ Old Jess” was buried in View- 
park garden, with all the honors; that is, in her 
own skin, and with her shoes on her feet. 

We have rarely heard of an instance of longev- 
ity beyond that of this animal; and her case may 
raise the supposition, that were this faithful assis- 
tant treated with more consideration and kindness, 
the average of his life might be much lengthened. 
In fact, this supposition is borne out by the opinion 
of Mr Youatt, and all others who have written on 
the natural history of the horse; and it is univer- 
sally assumed by them that we should form a very 
erroneous estimate of the natural age of the horse 
from the early period at which he is now worn out 
and destroyed. “There cannot,” says Mr Youatt, 
“be amore severe satire on the English nation 
than this, that from the absurd practice of running 
our race-horses at two and three years old, and 
working others in various ways, long before their 
limbs are knit or their strength developed, and 
cruelly exacting from them services far beyond 
their powers, their ages do not average a sixth part 
of that which some horses have attained, with kind 
and considerate treatment.”—WScotch paper. 





* You Jim! if you don’t behave yourself, I'll 
give you a good whipping.” 
“Well, ma, I wish you would—for you have 


From the Farmer’s Cabinet. 


SEEDLING FRUIT TREES. 


Mr Editor—I was much struck with the plausi- 
bility and apparent force of some observations of a 
writer in the August number of the Cabinet, under 
the appropriate signature of “Poma,’’ on the sub- 
ject of Apples—particularly the apples of Ohio. I 
have not the article by me, but the gist of his rea- 
soning was, that the youth'ul appearance of the 
fruit trees, especially the apple trees of Ohio, and 
the fairness and soundness of the fruit, which have 
attracted the notice even of passing strangers, was 
probably to be ascribed to the trees themselves be- 
ing seedlings, or recently derived from seedling 
trees. He argued the probability, that “settlers” 
in Ohio from the Eastern States, had taken the 
sceds of apples, as a matter of convenience, in lieu 
of scions or grafted stocks from old trees; and 
that, therefore, the present orchards of Ohio, are, 
in fact, youthfultrees. This conclusion would ap- 
pear to be warranted by the theory and practice 
now prevalent in Europe—especially in Belgium— 
where they are creating, as it were, new and ame- 
liorated varieties of fruits, by planting the seeds for 
several successive generations, until a fine variety 
is obtained, worthy to be preserved and propagated, 
They are not at all particular about the excellence 
of the fruit from which they take the first seed for 
planting ; neither does the fruit from the first plant- 
ing show much, if any, sign of amelioration; but 
the second generation comes out with higher pro- 
mise, and a superior variety is usually established 
in the third generation, with the peach, according 
to Van Mons, and in the sixth with the apple. 

Knowing how observant he is of things useful 
in their nature, and connected with the substantial 
interests of society, 1 called the attention of Mr 
Whittlesey, himself a practical farmer of Ohio, to 
‘*Poma’s” remarks, and received from him, with 
his characteristic promptness and kindness, the en- 
closed letter, which you are at liberty to publish, 
if you see proper. 

J. S. SKINNER. 

Washington, Oct. Ist, 1843. 

Auditor’s Office, P. O. Department, 
Washington, Sept, Yih, 1843. } 

My Dear Sir—Having read your letter of this 
date, and the article signed ‘*Poma,” copied from 
the Farmers’ Cabinet, I shall very briefly attempt 
to answer your inquiries. 

The apples in the north part of Ohio—in what 
is known by ‘the Western Reserve,” and in the 
country bordering on the Ohio river, as far as Ma- 
rietta and vicinity, where I am best acquainted— 
when proper care has been taken in selecting and 
cultivating them, are superior in size, fairness and 
flavor. ! have visited no part of the country where 
they so generally abound. It is as uncommon to 
see a house without an orchard, as without a gar- 
den. 

When trees are taken from nurseries not grafted 
or budded, and are left to contend with weeds and 
grass, they become scrubby; are covered with 
rough bark and moss, and bear small, ill-flavored 
fruit. Seedlings, when reared and pruned by s 
horticulturist, are in very many instances, deli- 
cious. 

Several years elapsed after my residence in the 
Western country, before I saw a defective or 
wormy apple. South of Lake Erie, and distant 








water furever,—Exch, pap. 


never given me any lickin’ yet that I called * good.’” 


from it from two to twelve miles, is a ridge com- 
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posed of loam and sand, This, and the land be- 
tween it and the Lake, is the best region for fruit 
I have seen, whether abundance or perfection is 
considered. 

The writer under the signature of “ Poma,” rais- 
es the question, whether the youthful appearance 
of the trees and the excellency of the apples in 
Ohio, may not be accounted for, “ from their inuch 
more recent derivation from seedlings ?” 

He is correct in saying, that the early settlers, 
particularly those who went to the northern part of 
Ohio from the New England States, carried apple 
seeds of the most esteemed varicties, and there is 
no doubt a variety of choice fruits might be select- 
ed in different sections of that country, from such 
seedlings thus produced. The youthful appear- 
ance of the trees depends first, on age and culture ; 
secondly, on climate and soil. Trees of the same 
age,onthe ridge mentioned, are generally more 
thrifty, smoother and taller, than they are on the 
high lands south of it. Their roots strike deep 
into a good soil, fram which nourishment is deriv- 
ed. 

Mr Knight’s theory, “that all plants of one spe- 
cies, however propagated from the same stock, par- 
take, in some degree, of the same life,” &c., is 
worthy of serious consideration and experiment. 

The result of my observations and comparisons 
is, that the same kinds of apples west of the moun- 
tains, are larger, sounder, fairer, and better flavor- 
ed than at the east: that young trees in a virgin 
soil, produce better fruit than o!d trees in a coun- 
try long cultivated. 

“Poma’s” plan of propagating fruit at the east 
by seedlings from the west, should be put in prac- 
tice. Several gentlemen would search for and 
send grafts, if desired. Dr. Jared P. Kirtland, 
near Cleveland, and N. Longworth, Esq., at Cin- 
cinnati, much skilled in horticulture, would be val- 
uable correspondents, for extreme sections of the 
State, and their acquaintance in other parts, ena- 
bies them to designate other gentlemen who would 
cheerfully render any services to that object. 

The north, east, and south are indebted to the 
west for the Mercer potato, and no doubt they can 
be supplied from that quarter with delicious, new 
varieties of the apple. 

We will pay this class of our foreign debts as 
demanded, without repudiation. 

ELISHA WHITTLESEY. 





ORCHARDS. 


If your trees have moss on them, or their bark 
is rough, scrape them now ; but whether they are 
so or not, take a mixture of equal parts of soft 
soap and sulphur, and paint the trunks from the 
roots as far upwards as youcanreach. This will 
destroy the insect embryo, and preserve your trees 
from the girdling of mioe or rats. And to destroy 
the worms or ova which may be in the ground, dig 
the earth from around the roots of the tree, for a 
few feet, andto the depth of a few inches, and sub- 
mit the earth thus dug up, to the operation of fire ; 
when cool, mix with it a gallon of lime to each 
tree, and replace it. If you doubt the efficacy of 
Lt . treatment, try it ona few trees this fall, and 
.. will bet you a peck of * Lady’s Blushes” that 
you 7I] subject every fruit tree on your farm to the 
sine operation next fall_—.Amer. Farmer. 





Thanksgiving in Rhode Island, Thursday, No- 
vember 30. 








PROGRESS IN AMERICAN MANUFAC- 
TURES. 


The other day, we made a passing call on Mr 


“ Among the most interesting part of the exhi- | John Marland, Ballard Vale, Andover, and speak- 


bition, was a fine specimen of Hubbardston Non- | ing of the success in the manufacture of Mousse- 

’ - re ° . ° ° . 

auch apple, from Henry H. Hyde, of Framingham. | line de Laines in this country, he said his daugh- 
: ’ , } F 

This is among the finest fruits cultivated in the | ‘e™§ dress was of his own manufacture. 

country, and sells at the highest price. It sold | This was the must beautiful de Laine dress we 


last year, in some cases, notwithstanding the abun- | ever saw—the figure was in good taste, distinct 
dance and low price of fruit, at $5 a barrel |and elegant—the colors bright and fast, and the 
. ‘ 


This | ‘e itself lict 
variety bears well, if the right kind be obtained, |‘ bric itself light, fine, smooth and strong, 
I'his article has been declared by experienced 


which, in all cases where we have had the oppor- 


tunity to examine, have been traced back to Messrs. | dealers to be superior to any itmported article of 
Hyde, Nurserymen, of Newton the kind. The original pattern had not been in 
’ ’ “ 


We stated last | h a ehinn | “Terre 
summer, that there was a kind of Hubbardston | '° Sountey 98 Gays, When Hs sHocETeE xl 
can competitor had his article in the market at the 


Nonsuch in the country, that produced fruit simi- | : : f ab hi ‘ard. Thi 
lar in appearance and quality to the genuine, but | wry ow gpg erie teen degen age? om 
which did not produce a good crop more than one | ‘® certainly very complimentary to the skill and 
year in four or five. The object of these remarks | enterprise of Messrs. Marland, who introduced this 


: ‘ branch of manufactures into the country. 
is to direct our readers to the right source for trees 
and scions. ‘This variety does not bear so much We understand that about 5,000,000 yards of 


in even years as the Baldwin, but bears more in this article will be produced next year, increasing 
odd years. Mr H. H. Hyde informs us that he had largely the demand or wool of a Jong, emooth 
five barrels in 1841 from a tree set 15 years ago. quality, such as the Leicester or Dishley, which 


Most all of the apples are fair and fit for the mar-| ”° recommend as worthy the attention of wool- 
ket.” growers, 


Thi l, hat of th Id-fashioned } > 
It will be seen by the above paragraph what can wor Pcartedsslft ects Se ee 


he aa f raisi : ‘ wovled common sheep, is more valuable for this 
e done in the way of raising fruit. Five dollars | jurpose than any of the grade wools, and must now 
a barrel for apples! Why, it costs no more to 


: ; be worthy of the consideration of wool-growers. 
raise good fruit than it does poor, with the excep-| Fyery lady possessed of truly American and 
tion, perhaps, of a few dollars for the scions. patriotic feelings, may, nay, should fee] proud to 
Some farmers will go or send miles for a new and 


. ; be clad in this elegant article of American manu- 
valuable kind of corn or potatoes, and at exorbitant facture.— Bost. Trav. 
prices, but will not go a mile for a scion of a good 
apple, and others will not trouble themselves to 
graft a tree. ‘The consequence is, instead of get- 
ting from three to five dollars for their apples, they 
get from one to two dollars, and they go hard at 
that. We hope to see more attention paid to this, 
the most profitable branch of farming.—Lowell 
Jour. 


APPLES. 


The Boston Cultivator, speaking of the Horti- 
cultural exhibition in Boston, Nov. 4, says: 





Preserving Quinces.—Some people prefer to 
preserve quinces with the cores in, but in this way 
the syrup will not be clear, The following is a 
cheap way of preserving them, and answers very 
well for common use: Pare, halve, and take out 
the cores, and boil the parings in new cider till 
soft. Strain the cider, and for five pounds of 
juinces put in a pound of brown sugar, a quart of 
molasses, the beaten white of an egg—clarify it, 
then put in the quinces. There should be rather 
more than enough cider to cover the quinces, as it 
wastes a good deal in boiling. The peel of an 
orange cut in small pieces and boiled with them, 
gives the quinces a fine flavor.—Mrs. Ellis’s 
Housekeeping. 





BARN YARDS. 


As soon as the cattle are taken from the yards 
to the stalls, the droppings and compost matter ac- 
cumulated during the season in the yards, should 
be carefully scraped up—not, however, to be ex- 
posed to the deteriorating influences of the atmos- 
phere, as is too often the case, but to be covered 
and efficiently protected, in order that the fructify- 
ing ingredients may be preserved and economized 
for future use. ‘The practice of carting out the 
manure made during the summer, and leaving it 
exposed through the winter in situations where a 
large proportion of its most valuable ingredients 
must inevitably be abstracted, is not only highly 
injudicious, but absurd. There is no eurer sign of 
a poor farmer, than that afforded by a manure heap 
nakedly exposed in winter to the wasting influen- 
ces of rains and winds, and we always set down 
the man by whom such folly is practiced, as a 
novitiate in farming matters, or as a sage of the 
“old school,” and, consequently, too wise to learn, 
As soon as the yard has been thoroughly cleansed 
of the old manure, the surface should be again cov- 
ered to the depth of some six inches with a stratum 
of straw, muck, sods, and loam, in order that the 
stale, or liquid portion of the manure, may be there- 
by absorbed and preserved for future use.—Maine 
Cult, 





To Remove a Wart.—Touch it with a clean pen 
dipped in a little aquafortis, By repeating this 
daily, the wart will crumble, and come off without 
pain or trouble. It is an excellent and safe reme- 
dy for hard, horny, callous, whitish warts ; but ff 
the wart is red, fleshy, and sore to tonch, do no 
apply the aquafortis.— Selected. 





The following is old, but the point it contains 
will strike many with force, in these hard times: 

Two young mechanics commenced the sail-mak 
ing business at Philadelphia. They bought ado 
of duck from Stephen Girard, and a friend had en 
gaged to endorse for them. Each caught a rol 
and were carrying it off, when Girard remarked— 

“Had you not better get a dray ?” 

« No, we can carry it ourselves.” 

“ Tell your friend he need n’t endorse your note 
—I ll take it without.” 





Thanksgiving in New Hampshire, November 30. 








Thanksgiving in Vermont, December 7th. 
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LETTER FROM MR COLMAN. 


The last New Genesee Farmer contains a letter 
from Henry Colman, Esq., dated “ Edinburgh, Sept. 
2, 1843,” addressed to the President of the New 
York State Agricul. Society, and intended to be 
read at the Society’s annual meeting, but did not 
arrive intime. Mr Colman says: 

«« My friends may be assured that the honorable 
mission on which they sent me to the old world, 
has received the most cordial welcome in the fath- 
er-land ; and that every facility is offered me for 
obtaining such information as may be useful to my 
own country. It would be strange, if there were 
not much in the accumulated treasures of the ex- 
perience of centuries, to be learnt ; and though the 
intercourse between the two countries is now s0 
direct and speedy, as to put us at once in America 
in possession of the improvements of European 
skill and science, and a common language removes 
every impediment to the freest inter-communiea- 
tion, yet there nay be obvious advantages from 
looking at these things with American eyes and 
American experience, rather than in receiving 
them from those who do not fully understand our 
particular condition and circumstances, and may 
not therefore be able-to place them before us ina 
light best adapted to our comprehension or use. 

I am happy to find every where the kindest feel- 
ings prevailing towards America; and a strong 
and continually strengthening conviction of a com- 
munity of interest, and the unnaturalness of a war 
or any hostility between two countries, who are in 
truth kith and kin of each other. Political agri- 
culture here occupies a great share of public at- 
tention. With that, of course, it would be wholly 
inconsistent with the objects of my mission to med- 
dle; but I can never fail to express the wish, that 
every impediment to the most free intercourse and 
the mutual interchange of their peculiar advanta- 
ges of climate, soil and place among the nations of 
the earth, were removed out of the way;; and in- 
stead of merely pecuniary and self-interested mo- 
tives, those who control the destinies ef govern- 
ment and society were actuated exclusiyely by the 
benevolent motives of diffusing as widely as possi- 
ble and rendering accessible to all—the.poor as 
wel] as the rich, the humble as well as the exalted, 
and the conmon laborer as well as the capitalist— 
the blessings which Heaven certainly designed for 
all. How inthe present condition of society, so 
long under the influence of the most narrow and 
selfish principles, such a blessed result is to be 
brought about, human sagacity has not as yet pre- 
dicted. 

My agricultural friends shall hear from me in 
due season. In their candor, they will not demand 
of me that which is immature, and so might prove 

J shall not, I am persuaded, be thought 
to overrate the importance of my enterprise, in be- 
ing anxious to give them only that information 
which is certain, authentic, and useful ; but they 
may be assured that I shall be more impatient to 
give, thanthey can be to receive, the results of 
my labors, as soon as they are worthy of their at- 
tention.” 





Persevere.—Many of the greatest men sprung 
from humble origin, as the lark, whose nest is on 
the ground, soars highest in the air. Narrow cir- 
cumstanees are the most powerful stimulants to 
mental expansion, and the early frowns of fortune 
the best security for her final smiles. 


CULTIVATION OF CRANBERRIES. 


In our absenee, a number of gentlemen have 
made inquiries at our office, in regard to the best 
mode of propagating this much valued fruit. But 
very few experiments have yet been made, to our 
knowledge, on its cultivation, though there seems 
to be but little doubt that cranberries of some kind 
or other may be grown in almost any soil. 

The common cranberry of our Middlesex and 

Norfolk county meadows, has become famous half 
the world over, without any aid from cioset farmers 
or from chemists. This kind of fruit seems to de- 
light in wet grounds, and we incline to guess it 
will not flonrish greatly in any other: soils, The 
vines can be easily transplanted, and the task 
would not be Herculean to fill up an acre of soft 
meadow with plants enough for the whole. 
Were we to engage in this business, we would 
use sharp spades and take up sods six or eight in- 
ches square, from meadows where the vines are al- 
ready too thick. About 2000 of these would be 
enough for an acre; they would then be half as 
thick os hills of corn, and would soon spread so as 
to cover the ground. It will not hurt an old bed to 
thin them out. We are satisfied, on the contrary, 
that digging among the old vines will aid them, as 
digging among strawberry vines will improve the 
strawberry harvest. 

Rakes are now made on purpose to gather the 
fruit, and though these rakes tear the vines in pie- 
ces annually, yet the product has been much in- 
creased by raking. A near neighbor of our own 
began but a few years ago, to rake a little patch 
of one-fourth of an acre. He obtained 12 bushels 
only, the first season ; the next year, 18; then 25; 
and so op, till his last harvest on this fourth of an 
acre, was 65 bushels of handsome white cranber- 
ries: we saw them on his barn floor. We have 
yet heard of no one who has injured his cranberry 
vines by raking. 

In regard to flowing, we need more experiments ; 
the water may generally be kept over the vines 
till the middle of May. Jt should be kept on as 
long as possible, to keep the blossoms back and 
out of the way of frosts ; but if the water becomes 
warm it will kill the vines ; you see no cranber- 
ries in meadows that are kept flowed till June. It 
is better, however, to draw the water off as soon as 
the first of May, and after a day or two, flow again. 
In 1842, the cranberries were very generally de- 
stroyed by the uncommon frosts of June, as late, 
we think, as the 10th. Frosts in September some- 
times destroy the berries, and it would be well to 
flow them in cold nights, where water is plenty.— 
Ploughman. 





Strawberries in November.—The New London 
Advocate noticed the fact that strawberries had 
been picked from the garden of Mr Brandegree, of 
that place, and asked, ‘*who can beat this?” Mr 
Simeon Marble yesterday presented us a bunch of 
| ripe strawberries, just plucked from the vines in 
his garden, in this city. They were of two varie- 
ties, red and white. ‘The New London folks will 
please to consider themselves beaten.—.Ve1w Haven 
Herald. 





Some writer, in remarking upon the failure of 
different tourists to give any adequate description 
of Niagara, very happily says, that they all at- 
tempt to be as sublime as the cataraet itseif, but 
the cataract is always the victor. 


CABBAGES ON LONG ISLAND. 


The American Agriculturist gives the following 
description of the culture of cabbages on Long Is- 
land: 

Cabbages are produced from forcing houses at a 
very early season ; the main crop, however, is not 
set out till the last of July or fore part of August. 
On account of the liability of the plants to be de- 
stroyed in their early growth in the field by in. 
sects, they are sown in beds where they can easily 
be protected, and are then transplanted in rows: 
they find that this is less laborious and more cer- 
tain than endeavoring to protect them in the fields. 
The land is made rich by a heavy coating of ma- 
nure, and plowed deep and harrowed fine. The 
plants are set out in rows, and the number occupy- 
ing an acre is from 3000 to 7000. They are regu- 
lated according to the size of the cabbages when 
full grown, as the heads will weigh from 3 Ibs. to 
30 lbs. each. They are supplied in immense num- 
bers, not only to New York, but to vessels’ sea 
stores, and are shipped to almost every port along 
the American sea-board from Newfoundland to 
Mexico and the West Indies. One of the garden- 
ers we visited, informed us, that one year when 
they were very high, he netted $2600 from nine 
acres, after paying all expenses cf rent land, culti- 
vation and marketing; and that he had cleared 
$1200 on an average for the past ten years, on 
about the same quantity of ground. He has un- 
doubtedly been fortunate in the cabbage culture. 
We know of many a farmer occupying from 300 to 
500 acres of land, who does not, on an average, 
clear half this amount; so that it is not the num- 
ber of acres afterall, so much as the crop and 
method of cultivation, that gives the largest profit. 

It would be a curions paragraph of statistics, 
could the number of cabbages be ascertained 
which grow within a circle of 30 miles from this 
city. They must amount to several million heads, 
for the Horticultural Committee of the American 
Institute, reported last year upwards of 600,000 in 
one tour they made of three miles only. 





Recipe for Curing Hams.—We have been hand- 
ed the following recipe for curing hams, by one of 
the most eminent practitioners in this city; the 
saleratus is at least new to us, and we therefore 
publish it, although it may not be a new ingredi- 
ent in the recipe to others. In Cincinnati, where 
large quantities of hams are annually cured, pep- 
per, allspice, cloves, nutmeg, cinnamon, and other 
like ingredients are usually added. But to the 
recipe: 

‘Cover the bottom of the cask with coarse salt, 
lay on the hams with the smooth or skin side down, 
sprinkle over fine salt, and so continue until the 
cask is full. A cask holding 64 gallons is small 
enough, and it would be better if it held 120 gal- 
lons. Make a brine in the following proportions : 
6 gallons water, 9 Ibs. salt, 4 Ibs. brown sugar,’ 
3 oz. saltpetre, ] oz. saleratus, Scald and scum, 
and when cold pour the brine into the cask until 
the hams are completely covered. They should 
remain in this pickle at least three months, and a 
little longer time would do them no harm.”—Amer. 
Far. 





A very modest young lady recently asserted that 
she once lived near a barn-yard, and that it was 
impossible for her to sleep in the morning, on ac- 








count of the outcry made by a gentleman hen. 
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{\G>We do not often give place in our columns 
to tales of any character, but the following illus- 
trates so impressively the merits of a virtue which 
is too often “ honored in the breach” rather ‘than 
in the observance,” in man’s dealings with his fel- 
low-man—(we mean that of paying small debts) — 
that we have thought it would be acceptable to our 
readers, as interesting, if not profitable. It serves 
to show “that the whole hopes of a family may be 
dependent on a sum altogether unimportant to the 
individual who owes it, and that in the discharge of 
such obligations, benevolence is as much to be grat- 
ified as conscienciousness.” Thanksgiving is near 
at hand, and who knows that this little tale may 
not be the means of making the day a happier one 
for some poor family, by inducing some one who 
owes them a small sum, to follow the worthy ex- 
ample of Mr Davidson in the story, and thus ena- 
ble them to have both a good dinner and additional 
reason for thanks-giving. And who can doubt, 
either, that many who owe the printer a “ small 
sum,” will be so (happily) affected in the regions 
of ** Conscienciousness” and ** Benevolence,” by the 
reading of the tale, that they “ will not give sleep 
to their eyes nor slumber to their eyelids,” until 
they have “squared up” with him! So mote it be. 
—Ep. 





— 


THE DAIRYMAN’S BILL. 


A dark and stormy morning in February, is not 
a time when any one, who has freedoin of choice, 
will leave a warm fireside for a walk in the shelter- 
less streets. But with the worthy man whom we 
are about to introduce to our readers, there was no 
alternative. 

Sandy Patterson was a dairyman in the suburbs 
of Edinburg, who maintained his little family by 
the sale of the produce of two cows. His wife 
and their only child, a comely girl of nineteen, 
were all Sandy’s household; and every member of 
it took a share of the labor which supplied their 
few and humble wants. Their small cottage was 
neat and clean, as were also the inmates them- 
selves, though their countenances, on the rainy 
February night in question, betokened depressed 
and sorrowful hearts. 

“Heaven speed thee, gude man !” said the wife, 
as Sandy Patterson threw his plaid about his shoul- 
ders, and prepared to encounter the blast without. 
«“ Heaven speed ye! or else we'll be harried and 
ruined creatures. What a night, too, to gang 
o’doors in! Hap yourself up, Sandy, and pu’ the 
bonnet firm on your head, for that wind is enough 
to tear the coat off your back. But the trial maun 
be made.” 

Her husband drew his bonnet tight over his grey 
and scanty hairs, as he was desired, and after 
speaking a word of hope and comfort, left his 
spouse and daughter alone in their lowly tenement. 

The dairyman was too much inured to exposure 
at all seasons, to feel any great distress from the 
sleety rain, which fell in fitful showers upon him, 
as he proceeded on his way to the centre of the 
city. Few passéngers were in the streets that 
night; the many closed shutters showed that all 
who could remain within doors, were enjoying 
themselves in their parlors. Poor Sandy walked 
on, scarcely conscious of the storm, having that on 
his mind which rendered him heedless of any per- 
sonal ineonvenierce. 

He reached at last, one of the most fashionable 
streets in the new quarter of the city, and stopped 
in front of a handsome mansion, which, unlike the 
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generality of those around it, was not closed and 
shuttered up. Onthe contrary, a brilliant flood of 
light came from the windows, and the sounds of 
music and mirth were audible even in the street. 
Sandy Patterson was the least envious of mortals ; 
still he could not forbear sighing as he listened 
and gazed. With a slow step he mounted the 
stair of that abode of enjoyment, as it seemed to 
be, and applied his hand timidly to the bell. No 
answer followed his gentle pull; the sound was 
perhaps drowned by the revelry within. Sandy 
pulled again, and with very little additional ener- 
gy. A man-servant in plain clothes, now opened 
the door. To the question, ‘‘ What do you want ?” 
Patterson replied, “I am sorry to gie’ ye trouble, 
sir: I am the milkman: I have been once or twice, 
of late, about the bit account for the milk that the 
family has forgotten; and though it’s an untime- 
ous hour, I would be greatly obliged if it could be 
settled tonight. I would hae been laith to trouble 
ye, but I am in sair want on’t.” 

The servant, who had been listening to this 
speech, with the door opened to the least possible 
extent, that the blast might not visit the interior, 
now asked the petitioner to enter the lobby while 
he should mention the matter to his master. Sandy, 
with many scrubbings of his feet, did as he was 
required, and took a chair pointed out to him. 
Here his patience, and he had a great deal of it, 
was not long tried. The man, having gone up 
stairs, returned in a minute or two with the an- 
swer—‘“ It was convenient to settle the account at 
present ; this was an extraordinary time to come in 
quest of money; he must call again in a day or 
two—on Saturday, perhaps on Monday.” 

The answer was a dreadful blow to the humble 
dun, Thesum which was owing by this family to 
him amounted to about five pounds; but that sum 
was of the greatest consequence to him. He had 
already called for payment pretty near a dozen 
times, although he had modestly mentioned but 
“once or twice,” and sad necessity alone had 
pressed him to renew his claim on the present oc- 
casion. Unless he procured the sum he was in 
quest of, his cattle and his furniture—his al), in 
short—would be seized on the morrow by legal 
execution, and brought to public sale. The dis- 
consolate petitioner attempted, in language broken 
by the heaviness of his heart, to make the footman 
aware of the state of matters; but seeing that his 
words made not the slightest impression, he drew 
his plaid around him, and turned away from the 
scene of his disappointment. 

On returning to his home, Sandy Patterson well 
nigh gaye way to an agony of despair. Without 
hearing a word from his lips, his wife and daugh- 
ter read in his look the frustration of their hopes. 

“ So they hae just served you as usual, Sandy,” 
said the wife at last. 


“Just the old story—call again—not conve- 
nient,” waa the husband’s sorrowful reply. “ What 
is to be done now, Nanny ?” continued the poor 
man, rising and pacing in agitation up and down 
the floor: “what is to be done now? [ doot we 
are clean ruined: not even the means left to us 
0’ winning our morsel o’ meat. And yon, too, 
Peggy, puir thing,” laying his hand on his daugh- 
ter’s head—*“ this disgrace may gar some folks 
slight you, and that would be sair for you to bide.” 

“ Nae fears o’ that, father,” said the daughter, 
‘if William—if any body,” continued she, correct- 
ing herself, “were to slight us for misfortunes 





which we could na’ help, their scorn would na’ vex 
me, sair. Whocan blame you for hauding out a 
helping hand to aid your brother? He may be 
not to blame, neither, puir man; but if a fant can 
be laid at any body’s door, it is to his, and no to 
yours, father; and the creditors that may take a’ 
you have in the morn, are his, and no yours.” 

“ Troth, and that is true, Peggy,” said Sandy, 
sitting down with something like composure ; 
“there ’s nae diagrace in’t at least—and that’s a 
great consolation.” 

The poor fatnily, though divested of all hope of 
acquiring the sum of money which Sandy had gone 
in search of, now sat down calmly to speak of 
their affairs. ‘Twenty pounds was to be ia'sed. Of 
this they had mustered only ten pounds, and their 
anxiety about the account which had been sought 
that night, arose from a promise of the principal 
creditor to stop proceedings, and allow more time 
if fifteen pounds were paid. In this their hopes had 
been disappointed, as we have seen. 

Before retiring to seek that repose which none 
of them, it is to be feared, enjoyed that night, Sandy 
Patterson and his family knelt down as usual, and 
thanked their Maker for all his mercies, beseech- 
ing, at the same time, strength to submit to Hie 
will. The performance of this act of devotion 
was not without its effect in composing the spirits 
of the suffering family, as it brought to their minds 
the refreshing recollection that whatever might 
happen to them on this earth, there was One whose 
protection man could not deprive them of. 

We now ask the reader’s company, while ‘we re- 
turn to that mansion of comparative luxury, from 
the door of which Sandy Patterson had turned 
away in sorrow and sickness of heart. Several 
hours after his visit, the doors of that house once 
more opened, not te admit duns, but to permit the 
gay and fashionable to pass out after their enter- 
tainment was over. It is not with them, however, 
we have to do; therefore Jet us walk up stairs, and 
enter a room now emptied of its visitors, and ten- 
anted only by the ordinary inhabitants of the man- 
sion—Mr Davidson, his wife and eldest daughter. 

Davidson, let us premise, was a man of easy and 
somewhat indolent nature, but remarkably liable to 
be affected by general impulses. The income 
which he derived from his profession was ample, 
and it was rather from a want of system in the 
management of his household than any other cause 
that poor Sandy had remained so long unpaid. 
Stretching himself listlessly on a sofa, he began 
with his lady to chat over the incidents of the par- 
ty, and among other circumstances to which he al- 
luded, was that ludicrous application of a dairy- 
man for the payment of his bill, by which he had 
been interrupted in the midst of a very profound 
discussion on the merits of Hertz’s quadrilles. At 
this allusion, his daughter, a fine child of eleven 
years, approached, and with a tear in her eye, said, 

“Ah! but papa, the poor inan was obliged to 
come tonight, for his cows are to be sold tomorrow 
for his own debts. I heard him tell John so, as I 
was crossing the lobby. Poor man, he cried as he 
went away.” 

‘*Good heavens!” exclaimed the conscience- 
stricken debtor, “can it be possible? Was this 
the cause of his late application, which I onl 
laughed at? Can any one tell me where he lives ” 

Inquiry was made below stairs, but no one knew 
more than that Sandy lived somewhere in the south 
side of the town. They did n’t know his last name. 


(Concluded on page 168.) 
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CULTIVATION OF MELONS. 


To the Editor of the New England Farmer: 
Sir—Will you be so kind as to give through your use- 


ful paper, some directions for raising Cantaloupe Melons. 


I refer particularly to the green-flesned and other kinds 
of the small variety. Please state what kind of soil is 
best for them—what manure—the time for planting the 
seed, &c. 

I have been very unsuccessful in all my attempts to 
grow this variety of melons to perfection ; and if you or 
any of your correspondents will give me some hints on 
the subject, I shall be truly thankful. 

Yours, &c. V. 


Remarks.—We should have been pleased to have had 
a statement from the writer informing us of the eharac- 
ter of his soil and the course he has pursued in the cul- 
tivation of the Melon: we might then have suggested 
where his deficiencies were. It is difficult to raise good 
melons in a heavy, cold soil, in the latitude of 42°, with- 
out the aid of artificial heat. On good loam or rich 
sandy soils, we have not only seen melons of the finest 
flavor raised, bat have done it repeatedly ourselves, 
without any more care than is necessary for ordinary 
cucumber eultivation. We once cultivated a tract of 
land of an alluvial and very sandy soil:—to look at it, 
one would suppose it nearly pure sand ; but this was not 
the fact. It was annually overflowed, and fine sand 
and rich vegetable mould were yearly deposited, and 
this had been accumulating for ages, and attained the 
depth of 2 to 3 feet. On this soil we found no difficulty 
in cultivating Water and Musk Melons of every descrip- 
tion, to perfection, using decomposed night-soil compost 
inthe hill—planting the seed the last of May, as we 
should cucumbers. 

Were we to prepare a soil to raise them in perfection, 
we should make a composition as near this alluvial scil 
as we could, with the addition of some virgin turf mould 
from a pasture: say one-third river sand; one-third 
vegetable mould, (peat or leaf); and one-third virgin 
soil of decomposed turf from the pasture. ‘To this we 
should add a guod seasoning of thoroughly rotted night- 
soil compost. This should be prepared in the fall and 
thrown up in heaps, and sheltered, and thus remain un- 
til spring, when it should be thrown over again two or 
three weeks before it is wanted. As nearly every cul- 
tivator has, or ought to have, a common hot-bed, we 
should recommend starting melons in that, where per- 
fection was uimed at. The seeds may be planted in 
pots, the last of April, and kept in the frame until the 
middle of June, when they should be turned carefully 
out, without disturbing the roots, into the prepared soil. 


Another plan highly recommended is, to cut sods of 
grass before the ground freezes hard, and store them 
out of the reach of frost through the winter, and when 
the hot-bed is prepared in the spring, place the sods in 
it, with the grass downward, and plant the seed on the 
inverted sods, which may be enriched with a little very 
fine compost, to give the young plants a start. The 
plants may be kept in the frame until the ground is 
warm in June. They can be removed with the turf 
without endangering their growth. By keeping the 
plants in the frame until they become strong, they are 
easily protected from bugs, whereas if they are planted 
in the open ground, their growth is so slow that they 
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| fall wn easy prey to the devouring insects, and it often 
_ becomes necessary to plant again, when the season is so 
| fac advanced that the chance of success is very small. 
| The hills for melons should be about six feet distant 
| from each other; the common soil should be thrown 
| out to the depth of 12 inches, making a hole sufficient 
to contain a bushel (or two bushels would be preferable,) 
| of the prepared soil, with which it should be filled. In 
this the plants from the pot or turf may be carefully 
planted, shading them with a flower-pot or box, until 
| they establish themselves, giving them a little water 





jafter planting. When the plants have acquired strength 
jand the danger from insects is over, and the rough 
| leaves produced, they should be thinned out to three 
| in each hill—some s y to one single plant. 

As soon as the plant spreads into branches, it should 
lbe stopped by pinching off the first runner bud. This 
has a tendency to strengthen the plant and bring it in- 
, to early bearing. When the fruit begins to swell, flat 
| stones should be laid under each one: this retains the 
heat, and accelerates the ripening. 

New seed is not considered by practical gardeners, fit 
to plant, as it produces plants which are prone to “ run 
to vine,”’ as it is termed, without producing much fruit. 
Not only melon but all vine seed should be at east four 
or five years old before it is planted: it is preferred by 
some even at the age of ten years; in this case, it is 
more tardy, and less sure in vegetating. 

We have found the green-fleshed melons and other 
fine sorts more difficult to raise in perfection, than the 
common old fashion Musk and the large Cantaloupe; 
with the same treatment, the latter varieties have ripen- 
ed seasonably, while the former have been nearly worth- 
less ; but this was where no particular pains were taken 
with either variety. Where we have been located for 
the last seven years, our soil is not naturally the best for 
melons, being deficient in sand; and having many other 
thing to attend to, we have not given any particular at- 
tention to this branch of culture, leaving it with our 
hired men to plant the seeds in their own way. The 
result generally has been, that our melons just begin to 
get ripe when the frost comes—a long time after we 
have been abundantly supplied from the market at 6 1-4 
cents each. 

Mr William Cobbeit, who wrote a treatise on garden- 
ing some twenty years since, ridicules the ideaof old 
seeds being better than new, and says: “ Asto the no- 
tion that seeds can be the better for being old, even 
more than a year old, I hold it to be monstrously ab- 
surd ; and this opinion [ give as the result of long expe- 
rience, most attentive observation, and numerous experi- 
ments, made for the express purpose of ascertaining the 
fact. Yet, it is a received opinion, a thing taken for 
granted, an axiom in horticulture, that melon seed is 
better for being old. Mr Marshall, author of an Eng- 
lish work on gardening, says that it ought to be ‘ about 
four years old, though some prefer it much older'—and 
he afterwards observes, that ‘if new seed only can be 
had, it should be carried a week or two in the breeches’ 
pocket, to dry away some of the more watery particles °! 
What (continues Cobbett,) should we do here, where 
no breeches are worn? If age be a recommendation 
in rules as well as in melon seed, this rule has it; for, 
English authors published it, and French authors laugh- 
ed at it, more than a century past.” 

Notwithstanding Mr Cobbett’s opinion, we shonld re- 
commend old seed, on the strengih of the practice of 
all our best gardeners, as well as of our own experience 
and observation. 

We have made no[{mention in this article of the pro- 
cess of forcing melons by artificial heat, supposing that 
our correspondent is confined to common out-door cul- 
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ture. It requires much attention and skill to bring for- 
ward melons and cucumbers under glass, and no one 
should attempt it unless he is provided with suitable 
conveniences, and either acquainted with the art himself 
or has some one in his employ who perfectly understands 
the business, otherwise he will Jabor in vain, and find 





his melons, if he gets any, rather expensive. 





CHINA TREE CORN. 

Specimens of the Messrs. Hydes’ corn, mentioned in 
our last paper, may now be seen at the N. E. Farmer 
office. It is perfectly ripened, the ears large and full, 
and the tips completely covered. ‘This variety has ap- 
parently improved or become acclimated with us. We 
shall be cautious in recommending it for general cultiva- 
tion, but we should like to see it tried in various loca- 
tions, ona small scale. On high ground, in a warm 
soil, and not exposed to early frost, we have no doubt, 
from what we saw at Capt. Hyde’s, that a large crop 
may be obtained, if well manured and attended to, as a!) 
corn crops should be. Some will object to the color of 
the corn, as there isa prejudice against white corn in 
Massachusetts. In Rhode Island, we believe, the white 
is preferred. 

The China Tree Corn is apparently a mixture of the 
White Flint, and of some of the Southern varieties. 
This cross has produced an improved variety valuable 
on account of its great luxuriance and fertility, but not 
sufficiently early for general cultivation in our latitude. 
We would now suggest that there be experiments tried 
by those who have leisure, with this and other varieties 
of corn by mixture, or crossing. 

For instance, take the China Tree Corn and the Dut- 
ton, or the Highgate, or any other desirable variety, and 
plant together in the same field, half of one variety and 
half of the other. Thus a variety may be produced aiil! 
more productive and at the same time sufficiently early. 
If a very early variety was used, it would be necessary 
to defer planting it until the later variety was up, as 
otherwise it would mature before the late variety shed 
its farina. It should be so arranged as to bring each va- 
riety into flower atthe same time. Every other row 
might be planted with the late variety, and the early va- 
riety planted in the vacant rows at such time as would 
bring the two varieties together at the critical period fur 
intermixing. It will not cost much to try the experi- 
ment. 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, Nov. 18, 1843. 

From Mr Oliver, Brookline ; extra specimens of Dix 
Pears. 

From the Pomological Garden, Salem: Pears—Brown 
Reurre, Beurre d’ Aremburg, Beurre Bronze, Bezi de la 
Motte, Dix, and Pears without name. 

From J. L. L. F. Warren, two dishes fine Napoleon 
Pears. 

From 8. W. Cole, the Mother's Apple. 

From J. Breck, the Wine Apple. 


Flowers.—From J. L. L. F. Warren; four handsome 
Bouquets, containing Camellias, Chrysanthemums, Sal- 
via splendens, &e. Also, fine Pansies. 


For the Committee, JOS. BRECK. 














VARIETIES OF CORN WANTED. 


As we are making up a little assortment of corn to 
send to Europe, we should like from some of our 
friends, one dozen ears of the deep red variety of corn, 
a few of the beautifully mottled or mixed, between the 
red and Naeee and a few dozen of the black parching 
corn. We should prefer it with the husks on. 





A Great Mistake.—We copied some time since from 
a Western New York paper a statement making the re- 
ceipts at the Fairof the N. Y. State Agricul. Society, 
$24,000: it should have been $2400. 
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THERMOMETRICAL., 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 
Range of the 'hermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mags. in a shaded 
Nortierly ewvosure, for the week ending Nov. 19. 











Nov. 1848. | 7,A.., 12,M.|5,P.M.| Wind. 
N onday, 13 | 19 40 — so 
‘Luesday, 14) 25 | 33 | 31 N. 
Wednesday, 15 | 19 40 34 E. 
‘Thursday, 16| 38 | 46 | 46 E. 
Frilay, 17{ 42 | 52 | 46 | E. 
Saturday, 18] 58 63 57 S. 
Sunday, 6). .28.0  O8.; > 4-4. 378. 





BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Monpar, Nov. 20, 1843. 
Reported forthe N. E. Parmer. 

At Market 3000 Cattle, (about 1900 of which were 

beef cattle and 1100 stores,) 5200 Sheep and 1420 


Swine. 





Prices.— Beef Cattle.—We quote a very small num- 
ber extra $4 25 a 4 50, first quality $400 a $4 25, second 
quality $3 50 a $3 75, third quality $2 50 a $3 75. 

Barrelling Cattle.—Mess $3 12 1-2. No. 1, $2 62 1-2 
No. 2, $2. 


Stores—Two year old $8 a 12. Three year old 


$il a 17. 
Sheep.—“ Dull.”” Small lots 60c. 75c. 92c., $1 33 and 
$150. Wethers from $1 25 to $2. 


Swine.—Good lots to peddle, 4 for sows, and 5 for bar- 
rows. Ohio shoats, 3 1-4a3 1-2 for sows, and 41-42 
41.2 for barrows, Old Hogs from 3to4. At retail 
from 4 1-2 to 6. 











WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 
SEEDS. Herds Grass, $0 00 to 2 62 per bushel. Red Top 
45 to 50 cents. Clover—Northern, 00 to12c.—Southern, 9 


alOc. Flax Seed, $1 50 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per lb. 
Canary Seed, $2 75 per bushel. 


GRAIN. Sinee our last report the arrivals of Corn have 
been a little rising 40.000 bushels, about one third of which 
is on account of one of the principal dealers ; and has most- 
ly gone into store. 


Corn—Northern, old, bushel 61 to 62—Southern, round 
yellow, old, 00 a 00—Southern flat yellow, new, 60 a 00-— 

o. do. white 00a 00—do New Orleans,g00 a 00—Barley 
ov a 00 —Rye, Northern, 67 a 70—do. Southern, 63 a 66 — 
Oats, Southern, 31 a 32—Northern do. 33 to 33—Beans, per 
bushel 1 00 al 62.—Shorts, per double bush. 25 a 35 —-Bran, 
18 a 20. 


FLOUR. There is a very little doing in the article at 
the immediate close. We think the feeling for a day or 
two past has been rather downward, owing to the unplea- 
sant weather ard the teudency of New York market to 
lower prices, 


Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mus.cr. $475 a4 87 —do. 
wharf, $0 00 a 0 00—do, free of garlic, $0 00 a 4 75—Phila- 
delphia do. 4 mos. $4 75 a 0 00 —Fredericksburg, low I'd 4 
inos. $0 00 a 4 75—Alexandria, wharf mountain, 000 a0 00. 
—Georgetown, $475 a 5 25—Richmond Canal, 80 0 a4 75 
—do. City, $0 00 a 0 00—Petersburgh, South side $0 00 a 0 00 
—do. Country $0 00)a0 00—Genesee, common, cash, #4 94 a 
6 00— do fancy brands $5 12a 5 50 — Ohio via Canal, 
80 60 a 0 00—do do New Orleans, cash 847542500. Rye, 
80 00 a 3 37—Indian Meal in bbls. 82 87 a 3 00. 


PROVISIONS. The principal operations of the week 
have been for Eastern markets, previous tothe closing of 
the river. The sales of Pork, for clear, have been at a 
slight advance, and other kinds at former quotations. 


Beef—Mess 4 rio. new bbl. $700 28 00—Navy—6 50a 
7 00.—No. 1,6 00 16 50—do Prime $5 253 5 50—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. $1350 a 1400—do Clear $1250 a 1300 
do. Mess, 11 00 112 00—do Prime $10 00 a 10 50—do Mess 
from other States — a — —do Prime do do 80 00 a0 00 
do. Cargo do. 0 a0 00— —Clear do do 800 00 a 00 00— 
Butter, shipping, 0 a 0\—do store, uninspected, 6 a 11—do 
dairy, ll.cts. a 13—Lard, No. 1, Boston ins. 07 a 74 —do 
South and Western, 6 a 7— Hams, Boston, 7 a 8 — 
Southern and Western, 5§ a 64—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
3 a 44 —do new milk, 4} a 5$. 


WOOI.. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- | 
portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, 5 per cent. ad | 
val. All whereot the value exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 30 per | 
ct. ad. val. and 3 cts. per pound. Py 


WINSHIPS’ NURSERY, 

Brighton NEAR Bosron, 
tuated on the line of the Boston and Worcester Rail Road, 
>. ; 5 miles from the cily. 
There is an improved demand for all descriptions of do- | 
mestic growth, and liberal sales have been made at prices | 


which support our quotations. 


The season for transplanting is st hand, and 
all those who wish to supply themselves with 
choice Fruit and ornamental! Trees, can be for- 
nished at short notice with the finest varieties 
hy the proprietors of this ceiebrated nursery. 
Fruit Trees, including all the varieties of Pears, Peaches, 





Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, lh. 37 a 40 c.--Amer- | 
ican full blood do 33 a 35--Do 3-4 do32 a 00—Do. 1-2 do | 
29 a 30--1-4 and common do 25 a 27 — Smyrna Sheep, | Piums, Nectarines, Cherries, &c. &c 
washed, 20 a 23-- Do. unwashed, 9 a 12— Bengasi do Catalogues may be obtained by applying at the Nursery. 
6 a8--Saxony, clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10— Trees carefully packed to insure safety in long voyages. 
do. do. picked, 12 a 16—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 28) Orders left at the New England Seed Store of J Breck & 
a 32—No. | do. do, do. 25 a 27—No. 2 do do do 19a 22— | Co, Nos. 51 g- 52 North Market street. will be delivered the 
No. 3 do do do 12 a 15. | day following. 


| - ’ 
Letters containing orders, addressed to the subscrihers 
HOPS. : P 


Duty 20 per cent. | J.& F. WINSHIP. 
There have been more inquiry for the article during the | 
past week, but for want of a supply in market but very lit- | 
tle has been done; at the low price offered, the growers | 
hold their hops back. 
Ist sort Mass. 1843, }b. 6a 64; 2ddo4a5 1842, 3. 
HAY, 14 to 16 per ton— Eastern Screwed 89 to 9 50. 
EGGS, 12 a 15. 


Octoher 11, 1843. 





| NONANTUM HILL. 
| NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK. — 
| Apple Trees of fine sizes, Peach Trees, in exten- 
sive numbers and of varieties most superior, Pear, 
| Plum, Cherry, Apricot, Nectarine Trees of new and 

most highly esteemed kinds. 


Franconia Raspberries, Grape Vines, Currants, Goose- 
. . erries, po ay PH kinds most approved. The de- 
. a lai . . . scriptive Catalogue for 1843 will be sent to all who apply. 
WARREN'S NURSERIES AND GARDENS, Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, and Honey Suckies yes 
NONANTUM VALE, BRIGHTON, MASS. low Harrison and other Roses ; Tree and other splendid Pao- 
{t is now admitted by many of the best Horticutulralists in | nies of different colors. Also, Myatt’s Victoria and other 
the country, that the Autumn is the best time to transplant | new kinds of Rhubarb, &c. &c 
“ruit T'rees, and the experience of the Subscriber, after re- All orders addressed to the subscriber will he promptly 
peated, and careful experiments, has proved to him, that this | attended to, and Trees when so ordered will be securely 
conclusion is correct. packed in matts and moss for safe transport to all distant 
Inthe Nurseries of the Subscriber can be found at all | P!8ces, and delivered in the oy by the wagon which goes 
times, all the choicest varieties of | thither daily, or shipped to order, or pr. rail road, Or or- 
ders may be left with Joseph Breck & Co. 51 and 62 North 
Market Street, Boston. WILLIAM KENRICK. 
Nonantum Hill, Newton, Oct. 24, 1843. 


H. VANDINE’S NURSERY, CAMBRIDGEPORT. 


| 








Apple,-—Pear, --—Plum, | Asparagus,—Peony and Dah- | 
ites. Manth-tesiee & lia Roots ; Flowering Shrubs, 
Nectarine Tree ; Grape|and Herbaceous Plants of 
Vines; Rhubarb,— every variety. 


Particular attention has heen given to the cultivation of 
the STRAWBERRY ,—RASPBERRY, GOOSEBERRY, 
and CURRANT. 


Superior Plants of each rariety constantly for sale. 


The Coxservarory of the Subscriber being very exten- 
sive, his collection of 


GREEN HOUSE PLANTS 
is now the largest in New England, and choicest specimens 
of the Camellia Japonica, the Rose Geranium, Azalea Rho- 
dodendron, Daphne's, Oleanders, Lillies, Heliotrope, &c. and 
all the other desirable varieties of Plants can now be furnish- 
ed in any quantity. 

To purchasers of Fruit Trees or Green House Plants at 
wholesale, a liberal discount will be made: and all the citi 
zens of Boston and vicinity who may extend to the Subscri- 
her their putronage shall have their purchases delivered in 
Boston free of expense. 


It would afford the Proprietor much pleasure to conduct 
all, who take pleasure in Horticulture and Foriculture, 
through his Establishment, whether they visit as purchasers 
or not. 


Mr. Warren has the pleasure of stating to his Patrons 
that he has taken No. 1 of the New Stores, in the 7'remont 
Temple, opposite Tremont House—which will be fitted in 
unique style, where specimens of the various productions of 
his establishment can be seen during the year, such as rare 
Plants, Fruit Trees, Flowers, Fruits, Sceds, Bulbs, &e. 

Orders left at the Store, No. 1 Tremont Temple, Boston— 
or forwarded to Brighton, will meet with prompt and care- 
ful attention. 

New Catalognes will he found at the store, or they will be 
forwarded to all who request—hy mail, : 

JAMES L. L. F. WARREN. 

Nonantum Vale, Brighton, Nov. 1, 1843. 4t. 


The Subscriber offers for sale a fine assort- 
ment of choice Pear, Plum and Peach Trees ; 
also Gooseberry and Raspberry bushes; fine Js- 
abella and Catawba Grape Vines, from two to 
four years old, Shrubbery, &c. 

H. VANDINE. 





November 4, 1843. 





SPLENDID BULBOUS FLOWER ROOTS. 


Just received hy JOSEPH BRECK & CO., from Hol- 
land, a large and well selected assortment of DUTCH 
BULBOUS ROOTS, among which are the following .— 


Hyacinths, of every color and variety. 
Tulips, do. do. do. do. 


Polyanthus Narcissus, Narcissus, Jonquills, Ranun- 
culus, Anemones, Iris, Crocuses, of all colors. 
Gladiolus, Lillies, &c. &c. 


Those who wish for fine Bulbs will do well to eall and 
examine the above, as they are a choice selected lot, and 
will give universal satisfaction. Orders should be forward- 
ed soon to the subscribers, 51 and 62 North Market Street, 
office of the N. E, Farmer. 


Nov. 1. 


PRINCE’S LINNJEAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND 
NURSERIES, AT FLUSHING. 


WM. R PRINCE & CO. offer for sale Fruit 
Trees of large size, of the most estimable varie- 
ties, and warranted exact tétheirnames. 10,000 
Quinces 3 feet high, at $20 per hundred, and 24 
feet high at $16 per hundred. China Roses, 250 
varieties, embracing all the classes of Bourbon Nosette, Ben- 

al Daily, Tea, Microphylla, Banksii, Hybrid, Perpetual, 
Multiflora, &c , and comprising above one hundred new va- 
rielies not yet inserted in the American Catalogues, at the 
following low rates :—25 varieties one each for 89; 60 varie- 
ties, one each for $163; 100 varieties, one each for 830. One 
hundred Plants comprising 50 varieties, two each for $26. 
Trees Roses of 50 varieties at $9 per dozen. Chrysanthe- 
mums, 20 odd varieties for $5. 20 new varieties, (many sel- 
ling at 81 each.) for $7. Chinese Azaleas, large Flowering 
Plants, 8 varieties at $5 per dozen, and smaller Plants of 20 
other new and very rare varieties at $6 per dozen. Splendid 
Ponies, 25 varieties for $10. 

WILLIAM R. PRINCE & CO. 

Lin Bot. Garden and Nurseries, 

Flushing, Nov. 2d, 1843. 


do. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 











FRUIT TREES. 


The subscribers are prepared to furnish every 
description of Fruit Trees, and Ornamental! 
Trees, Shrubs and Plants. The autumn is a 
suitable time to transplant many Trees and 
Plants, and often times more convenient than in 
| spring. We have as great a variety of Apples, Pears, Cher- 

ries, Plums, Peaches, Quinces, Currants, Gooseherries, &c. 
} as can be found in the country, and offer them at the lowest 
} prices. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
Boston, Uct. 11, 1843. 








| 
| 








PUMPKIN SEED WANTED. 
The subscribers will pay a fair price for a few bushels of 
ithe “old fashioned yellow Pumpkin Seed,” suitable for 
planting. JOSEPH BRECK & vO. 
Boston, Nov. 23. 


DURHAM BULL, 
A full blooded Short Horn—for sale by 
J. BRECK & CO. 
4 


Nov. 6. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


DAIRYMAN’S BILL. 
(Continued from page 165.) 


THE 


«| will instantly go in search of him,” cried Da- 
vidson ; and in spite of his wife’s remonstrances, 
he dressed himself for the weather, and accompan- 
ied by a servant, set out through the dark and | 
rainy streets. Long and anxiously did he search, | 
but in so populous a district, with so imperfect a 
knowledge of the individual he was in quest of, | 


it is not wonderful that he did not discover Sandy’s | 


residence. At length, from an old woman who | 


| of his house, and on raising the floor, he found his 


kept a smal! shop in which milk was one of the ar- | 


ticles sold, he learned enough to give him the 
strongest hopes of having discovered the abode of 
the man he sought. The residence, however, was 
at so great a distance from the spot in which Mr 
Davidson was, that he saw the necessity of return- 
ing home for the time to relieve his wife’s anxiety. 
At an early hour he was resolved to resume his 
inquiries in the quarter to which he had been di- 
rected. Mrs. Davidson and her husband slept but 
little in the few hours that now intervened be- 
tween night and morning, so deep was the impres- 
sion which the little incident we have related made 
on their minds. 

Davidson had fortunately been directed to the 
right quarter. The officials of the law had reached 
Sandy Patterson’s humble abode; they refused his 
request “for a little time” in consequence of his 
inability to produce fifteen pounds. Nanny and 
her daughter were sitting in a corner, hopeless, 
and soon to be, to all appearance, houseless ; one 
of the cows was already brought out from her 
stall, and stood lowing at the door, amid a crowd 
of intended purchasers, Already was the poor 
cow “put up,” when Mr Davidson arrived, made 
himself known, and put a stop to the proceedings. 
Conceiving himself to be in a great measure the 
cause of all their distress, he was not contented 
with paying the sum he owed the poor dairyman, 
but advanced enough to settle the whole amount 
of the claims against him. The worthy Sandy 
could only speak his gratitude by tears. This af- 
fair was no less an era in his honest family’s his- 
tory, than it was in that of Mr Davidson. This 
night’s experience taught him a lesson—that the 
whole hopes of a family may be dependent ona 
sum altogether unimportant to the individual who 
owes it, and that in the discharge of such obliga- 
tions, benevolence is as much to be gratified, in 
many instances, as conscienciousness, It may 
serve to show the interest which he and his family 
ever after this period took in the Pattersons, when 
we mention, that the little girl to whose acciden- 
tal presence in her father’s lobby, the happy issue 
of this affair was owing, was permitted by her pa- 
rents, no long time afterward, to dance at the wed- 
ding of Sandy’s pretty daughter Peggy, who mar- 
ried a certain William hinted at, as the attentive 
reader may have observed, at an early part of this 
true story.— Blackwood’s Magazine. 





To Preserve Potatoes in a Dried State.—We see 
it stated in one of our exchanges, that to wash, cut 
them in pieces, steep fortyeight hours in water, and 
dry them in an oven, one hundred parts of fresh 
potatoes will give thirty so prepared. In this 


state they can be kept for years, or ground into 
flour, which mixed with one-third rye, makes ex- 
cellent bread.— Tenn. Agricult. 








Curious Fact.—Does not the following, which 


_we find in the Columbia (S. C.) Advocate, strongly 
support the doctrine of Liebig, that, in the absence 


of other means of nutrition, the nutritive organs 
act upon, and appropriate the stores already exist- 
ing in the body ?—in other words, would the pig 
have lived so long had he been Jean at the time of 
disappearance ?—.4lb. Cult. 

‘‘ Some two months ago, Mr James Kyles of 
this place, missed a favorite pig, which, as it was 
very fat, he supposed some lover of fat pigs had 
appropriated to his own use, and gave it up for lost, 


| until last Tuesday, when he commenced the repair 


pig, and still breething, after at least 58 days of 


| entire abstinence from food or drink. The pig is 


| still living, and able to take a little meal and wa- 
\ter. Agiumber of the most respectable persons 


| can attestethe above fact.” 
[Theyhear supports itself in winter upow the 
same phnciple.—Amer. Far.) 





Sticking Hogs at the South.—A traveller in that 
region, who had some little knowledge in the art 
of butchering swine, stopped at an inn in South 
Carolina to breakfast. It was the season for kill- 
ing pigs, and as such jobs are there done by the 
negroes, he saw Scipio and his wife enter the pen 
among a number of grunters that would weigh 
from fifty to seventyfive pounds each. Scipio had 
an apron on, and in his hand a_ knife, the blade of 
which had been a cut-and-thrust sword: it was a 
terrific instrument indeed. Catching a pig, his 
fore leg was held back, and Scipio began running 
the sword into his neck. The porker soon stopped 
his music, but the operator pushed in farther and 
farther. “ What are you doing ?” said I—* Is that 
the way you stick a pig in these parts?” “I mus 
touch him heart, massa—he no kill ’less I touch 
him heart.” “Why, it must be lower down, I 
think,” said 1, “ for see, the point of the blade is 
coming out under his tail!”— Far. Month. Visitor. 





PATENT CORN SHELLER. 

A Corn sheller is one of the most convenient and labor 
saving implements that the practical farmer has in use. 
Various machines for this purpose have been invented. It 
can be used in all cases for large or small sized ears. It is 
very simple in its construction, and durable in its operation, 
and no way liable to get out of order; one mau can work it 
to good advantage, though a man to turn, and a boy to feed it, 
works it much better than one alone. They are so light and 
portable, as to be easily removed from place to place, and 
one machine will serve for several families or even the in- 
habitants of a small town. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 
Nos. 51 and 52 North Market Street. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Nov. 1. 





W1LLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED VEGETABLE 
CUTTER. 


For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse, 
No. 51 and 52 North Market Street, Boston, Willis’s La- 
test Improved Vegetable Cutter. This machine surpasses 
all others for the purpose of Cutting Ruta Baga, Mangel 
Wurtzel, and other roots. The great objection to other 
machines, is their cutting the roots into slices, which makes 
it almost impossible for the cattle to get hold of them: this 
machine with a little alteration, cuts them into large or small 
pieces, of such shape as is most convenient for the cattle to 
eat. It will cut with ease from one to two bushels of roots 
per minute. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


Nov. |. 





DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS. 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 
200 “ ‘Truck and leading Chains. 
200 “ Draft Chains. For sale by J. BRECK & CO., 
No. 52 North Market st. 








=. aa 


HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 


Great improvements have heen made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has been so formed as to lay the furrow completely over, 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and ieaving the 
ground in the best possible manner. The length of the 
mould board has be a very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Cominittee at the late trial 
of Ploughs at Worcester, say, 

“‘ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Plouyhe 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might erhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your /and is heavy, hard orrocky, 
BEGIN wiTtH Mr. Howarp’s.” 

At the above meztioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same power of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howard’s 
— are much the strongest and most substantially 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secures 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
ns 50, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, b 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 








GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agricul- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanica! principle not before 
applied to any implement for this purpose. The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are; 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cutstwo bushe 
; els aminute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
| by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 

power. 
| 3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
jecut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw cutter. v? 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. It is therefore not so liable as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 


LACTOMETERS—a simple instrument for testing 
the quality of milk. Forsaleby J. BRECK & CO. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
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Terms, $2 per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid 
within sixty days. 

N. B.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank all 
subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, withowt 
expense to subscribers. 
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